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parts at least " and the Roman Church Party, together with
many others, " who esteemed the Beauty of their Churches/'
took offence at them. Every device was mustered in order
to subvert the report of the Commission on Enclosures, and
the friends of the Lady Mary were suspected of instigating
every petty riot. Warwick led a shameful attack on John
Hales, who had been appointed one of the Commissioners.
Strype's account is: " Some of them got means for their
servants to be sworn on Juries that they might be more
favourable to them. And in some part where the com-
missioners went, such were the numbers of the retainers to
the great men (who were the chief enclosers) that it was not
possible to make juries without them. Some men threatened
to be put by their holds if they presented, and others had no
certainty of their holds, which were wont to be let by copy
for lives, or otherwise for years, so that their landlords might
have them upon the bank at any time, nor in anything to
offend them. And some were indicted because they pre-
sented the truth. And many shameful sleights were used
to blind the commissioners and the presenters and to baffle
the good work they were upon." But the ice was cracking.
By their industry and example the Commissioners gave
authority to one set of standpoints, causing fierce resentment
among those who held another.
That year the summer was hot, and restraint became
impossible. Revolt first broke out in Cornwall, where a
Mr. Body, a commissioner, was stabbed while pulling down
an image. Rebellion spread all over the South-west of
England and as far North as Oxford. The provocations,
it seems, were chiefly religious, enclosures playing their part
after the revolts had begun. The rebels were encouraged by
the time-gaining policy of the Council and the leniency of
Somerset. The city of Exeter fell into their hands. But the
seditious were for the most part a rabble, without order or
determination. They fought hard and sometimes repulsed
the gentlemen who were under the leadership of Lord Grey
of Wilton. But the revolters could not resist pillage, while
lack of direction made their eventual defeat certain. Unfor-
tunately, before the Rebellion was under way, or news of
its defeat could reach Norfolk, circumstances had arisen to
encourage Kett to lead a revolt in his own county.
There had been smoulderings of an alarming kind in the
neighbourhood of Wymondham for many years before Kett's
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